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Every Other Sunday. 


The three states of the caterpillar, larva, and 
butterfly have, since the time of the Greek poets, 
been applied to typify the human being,—tts 
terrestrial form, apparent death, and ultimate 
celestial destination. Sir H. Davy. 


THE FLOWERS’ EASTER MESSAGE. 


Fresu hope and cheer 
By symbol clear 
The flowers bring us, year by year. 


They bloom, they fall, 
They slumber all: 
The brown earth is their funeral pall; 


But lo! some day 
Along our way 
They live again as sweet and gay, 


For earth’s dark tomb 
But hid in gloom 
The life that now doth newly bloom. 


Oh, then repeat 
Your message sweet, 
Dear flowers, blooming at our feet; 


And this new spring 
Helps us to fling 
Aside our doubt and wondering, 


To hope and trust 
That all life must, 
Like yours, be rescued from the dust. 


Emitiz Pousson. 


For Every Uther Sunday. 
AN EASTER EGG’S STORY. 
BY EMMA C, DULANEY. 


6 HE hens are layin’,” shouted Laddie, as he 
and his sisters ran into the sitting-room 
the day before Easter. ° ‘ 

“That’s good news for you little folks,” said 
Aunt Carol. 

“Yes’m. And mammy got a big bowlful of 
eggs just now.” 

“A whole yot!” cried Flossie. 

“And she says she can spare us —how many, 
Laddie?” asked Brownie. 

“Nine—that will be three apiece for us,” 
promptly answered the little boy, proud of being 
able to “count” and “say part of the tables,” too. 
“Mammy wishes she could spare us more, but she 
needs ’em for the table.” 

“Well, I’m sure three apiece will be plenty for 
little folks lik3 you,” said Aunt Carol. 

“And they’re nice ones, too. Mammy picked 
out the big white ones for us,” said Laddie. 
““And —oh, I ’most forgot—she says must she 
dye ’em now?” 

“Tell her to color all but three. I would like 
her just to boil those, so I can make them pretty 
for you. I’d like to have the biggest, whitest 
ones.” , 

Later in the day the children watched Aunt 
Carol “dec’rate” the eggs. Her tiny brushes took 
up specks of color; but, when it was put on the 
smooth white shells, it turned to flowers and birds 
and butterflies for the little girls and to comical 
Brownies for Laddie. 

“Tye never told you the story an Easter egg 
told a little sick girl. Would you like to hear 
it?” asked Aunt Carol, as she put a tiny dot of 
gold on a butterfly’s wing. 

“Oh, yes’m!” exclaimed the children together. 
‘Did it really tell a story?” asked Laddie. 

“So the little girl told her nurse,” replied Aunt 
Carol, with a smile. 

“She was in the hospital, and her back was so 


badly crippled that the doctors said she would 
never walk again. You won’t wonder, then, that 
she fretted, and that a big frown made lines in her 
forehead and drove the smiles away from her 
mouth. 

“You think it’s dreadful when you have to play 
on the porches on bad-weather days; but think of 
not being able to play at all,—never to walk or 
run about!” 

The children looked so sorry that Aunt Carol 
went on quickly to say, ‘You have so much to 
be thankful for that you ought never to fret or 
grumble over trifles.” 

“We'll try not to—any more— won't we?” 
said Laddie to Brownie, who nodded her head, 
while Flossie said solemnly, “Or we be jittle 
sick dirls.” 

Everybody laughed, then Aunt Carol went on 
talking: “The rest of the children were well 
enough to go into another part of the house to 
play, so Jenny (that was her name) was left all 
alone. , 

“It was Easter Day, and she was so lonely that 
she hid her face in the pillow and cried — oh, how 
hard she cried! When nurse came to see how she 
was getting along and found her crying, she just 
took her in her arms and let her have her ery out; 
then she wiped away the tears and talked to her 
kindly. 

**You know,’ said she, ‘if you keep on crying, 
the pain will come in your head and back again, 
and that would make you very sick again. Be a 
brave girlie and try to keep the tears away. ‘Tell 
me what the trouble is, won’t you?’ 

“Jenny did tell her just how lonely she was, and 
how badly it made her feel when the other chil- 
dren’s friends came to see them. ‘I’ve not got 
any folks, and nobody brings me nice things; 
and the others can run ’round and play, and I 
can’t even walk,’ she said. 

"* Just you wait till I come back,’ said nurse, as 
she laid Jenny down, ‘and we’ll see if you don’t 
say something else.’ And away she went. In a 
little while she came back with something covered 
up in her hand. 

“* Now,’ said she, ‘guess what I’ve got.’ 

“But Jenny couldn’t guess, and to keep her 
from getting excited nurse let her take a peep; 
and Jenny saw a big, beautiful Easter egg. 

“ Nurse put it into her thin little hands and said: 
‘It’s your very own. See if it won’t keep you 
company while I’m gone.’ 

“Jenny turned it around and around, and 
looked at it till she was too tired to hold it any 
longer; then she laid it on the pillow, where she 
could. still see it. 

“ After a while she heard a queer little voice 
say: ‘How do you do, little girl! Im sorry 
you're so- sick,’ 

“Jenny looked all around, but couldn’t see any 
one. Then she heard a funny little laugh, and 
the voice said: ‘Look this way,—it’s your Easter 
egg you hear.’ 

“Oh, I didn’t know who it was,’ said Jenny. 

“*T want to help you to forget the pain,’ said 
the egg. ‘ Would you like me to tell you a story?’ 

“Jenny said she would, so the egg said: ‘ Well, 
I'll tell you about myself. The very first thing I 
remember was a big noise; at least, that’s what I 
called it. It sounded like some one was scream- 
ing these words,—" Cluck-cluck, cluck-ar-cluck! ” 
and it kept on till I was bewildered, and then I 
snuggled down in the soft hay that lined the box 
I was in, for I was a bit scared. After a while I 
peeped up and saw a big speckled hen alongside 
the box, and she was the one who was making all 
the noise. 

“*Then a little girl ran into the hennery and 
peeped into the box, and when she saw me she 
said: “No wonder you made such a racket, you 


dear old Speckle! I never saw such a lovely big 
egg,—lI believe ’twill be a double yolk.” 

“*Then she took me into the house, to an old 
lady who was knitting, and laid me down on the 
soft wool, saying: “Isn’t it a beauty? Won't it 
make a splendid Easter egg?” 

“The old lady said: “Yes, indeed, it is a 
beauty. I never saw a larger hen-egg. Speckle 
had a perfect right to be proud of such a fine one. 
No wonder she cackled so loudly!” 

“<The little girl took me to the kitchen and put 
me into a kettle of boiling water, in which I 
bobbed about for a while; then she took me out 
and laid me on a soft cloth to cool off, for that 
hot water had heated me clear through. 

“* Next she put me into a bowl of some sort of 
stuff that gave me this rosy coat I’m wearing. 
She lifted me out of it with a little dipper full of 
holes; and, when I had dried off nicely, she car- 
ried me to another lady, and said, “ Make it beau- 
tiful, auntie, for I’ve got an idea for it!” 

“*Now what an “idea” was I couldn’t imagine; 
so I felt worried, and wondered what next was 
going to happen to me. And, when I saw the lady 
take up a little thing she called a pen-knife and 
pull from inside of it a slim, shiny, pointed piece, 
I felt sure my last hour had come, and wished I 
could get away. Indeed, I was tempted to do as 
my great ancestor, Humpty Dumpty, had done,— 
tumble down and break into pieces. 

** But I had my scare for nothing, for the lady 
began to scrape away tiny specks of my red coat 
so gently that the shiny point did not hurt me at 
all. But I felt sorry when she kept on scraping, 
because I didn’t want to lose my pretty coat. I 
knew it was that she was scraping off, here and 
there, because my smooth white shell peeped 
through the bare spots. 

"*But in a little while the little girl clapped 
her hands, and said, “ Oh, how pretty! ” and then 
I saw that I was all decked out with a bunch of 
lovely daisies on one side of me and a beautiful 
butterfly on the other side. 

“«There was a bare red spot on the broad end, 
and the little girl asked if something couldn’t be 
put there, too. The lady laughed and said she 
would try to fill it up, so she scraped away wee 
bits of my coat till she had made this little chicken 
you think is so cute. Then she asked about the 
“idea” that I was worried about. 

“©The little girl said: “ Why, I thought when 
the butter was taken to town this afternoon I’d 
send this to the children’s hospital for some poor 
little sick girl. It’s so big and beautiful that it 
will surely please her.’’ 

“°The lady thought it a fiae plan, but asked 
what the little girl would do, as she wouldn’t have 
time to decorate her any more eggs that day. 

“°The little girl said she was satisfied to have 
some just colored, because she was well; and that 
she’d rather give the decorated one (that was me) 
to the little sick girl who needed pretty things to 
help make her happy. 

“*So you see the “idea” I was afraid of was 
only that I was to be a present! And when I 
found it out I was as pleased as I could be. I was 
wrapped up nicely and sent here, and I brought a 
note with me saying that I was to be given to a 
little girl who was lonely and didn’t have any 
Easter eggs. 

“When nurse told the doctor how you had 
cried, and why you did so, he said you were the 
very one I was meant for, and sent me up to you. 

“*And now I know why Speckle made such a 
noise, — it was to tell the other chickens what such 
a fine big egg had been laid for. She must have 
known I was to be used for a good purpose. 

“*And, little girl, that’s what we — everybody — 
are intended for: we are to do all we can to help 
others. Everybody needs help some time; and 
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lots of folks who, like you, are sick and lonely 
need somebody to comfort and help brighten life 
for them. 

“*T’m only an egg, but I’ve done what I could, 
and I hope I've helped you to have a happy Easter 
Day!’ and then the red-coated Easter egg rolled 
over and over till it lay against Jenny’s pale cheek, 
as if it were trying to give her a kiss; and when 
nurse came back she found a very contented, happy 
little girl, whose eyes had no tears near them.” 

“What a nice story the big Easter egg told!” 
exclaimed Brownie. 

“Such a nice torwy,” said Flossie. 

“And what does our little boy think?” asked 
Aunt Carol. “What makes all those wrinkles in 
his forehead? ” 

“I was thinkin’— they come then,” replied Lad- 
die. “Yes'm, the story was nice, but— auntie, 
we've never had any Easter eggs that talked!” 

“You little folks were never in a hospital, sick 
and crippled, either,” said Aunt Carol. 

“N—no’m; but—don’t you most b’lieve Jenny 
went to sleep and dreamed ‘bout the story?” 

“The nurse found her wide awake,” said Aunt 
Carol. And then she laughed, and went on paint- 
ing the buttons on the Brownie dude’s coat. 

“T’m — I’m — what must I say, auntie?” asked 
Laddie. : 

“Puzzled?” 

“Yes’m,— that’s it, ‘cause it seems so funny 
for eggs to talk. But maybe that one was ’lowed 
to talk ’cause the poor little girl was so lonely and 
mis’ble,” said Laddie, with pity in his voice, ‘and 
it wanted to please her and help her forget she 
didn’t have folks to b’long to.” 

Aunt Carol put on the dude’s eye-glass, and 
then she said softly, “That’s just what Jenny 
believed ” 


For Buery Other Sunday. o 
EASTER. 


BY M. H. BROWN. 


Tue south wind whispers to the trees, 
The brooks dance in the rain, 

The violet says, “I must awake, 
For Easter comes again.” 


The birds their carols chant once more, 
Sweet songs float on the air, 

As each one says unto his mate, 
“ Our Easter coats we’ll wear. 


“We'll build our nests upon the boughs, 
Warmed in the sun’s bright ray, 

And there within the lining soft 
Our Easter eggs we'll lay.” 


So birds and flowers with gladsome voice 
Their happy praises sing. 

Shall we not, too, with them rejoice, 
And Easter lilies bring? 


While angels at the gate of heaven 
The blessed strains repeat, 

“Christ is arisen,” t’is this that makes 
The Easter joy complete. 


We, too, shall rise, and some sweet day 
Our Easter anthems sing, 

With all the loved ones gone before, 
In the palace of the King. 


MALL tasks, small pleasures, and small 
opportunities make up the average life, 
after all, and we are wise—for we are 

most of us just average folks—if we learn the 
great lesson of extracting happiness from small 


things. 


Every Other Sunday. 


AN EASTER EGG. 


I mxarp a little crackling sound, 

A crunching just inside the shell, 
A little rustling in the nest; 

But what it was I could not tell. 


Then, looking close, I’seemed to see 
A downy head, a tiny chick, 

And heard a sound that seemed to say, 
“Open, open, open, quick!” 


And then a little downy roll 

As soft as silk perked up its head, 
And looking out beyond the nest 

A chirping voice then softly said : 


“To think I could be shut up there, 
Within a tiny little shell, 

From all that’s beautiful and fair, 
And brighter far than words can tell! 


“And yet I sometimes seemed to know 

That some bright day the spring would come, 
And something whispered in my heart 

This little shell was not my home. 


“And then there seemed to come a thrill, 

A light seemed shining through the gloom; 
I beat my wings against the shell, 

And lo! the flowers were all in bloom. 


“No little shell could hold me, now 
That I have learned of such sweet things. 
How soft the air! how sweet the skies! 
And how the little linnet sings!” 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE LOVE AMICE. 
(A Legend of Easter.) 
BY J. V. T. BRUORTON. 


AR, far back in the olden days that people 
say were so much better than these bonny, 
bright nowadays there dwelt in Merrie 

England a small maiden— Amice Loveday; and 
she had av uncle, a sailor, who sailed to far-distant 
lands, where the sun lay warm on the fields and 
veldts all the long year round. He was very fond 
of Amice, and brought her many gifts from the 
wonderful lands over the sea. 

“Amice,” he would say when he was bidding 
her good-by, “little love Amice, what shall I 
bring to you from the beautiful lands? ” 

Sometimes Amice chose a lovely gown or a 
curious shell or a strange little animal for a pet; 
but, it mattered not what she chose, always he 
brought it to her. ; 

One day he sailed away for a longer voyage 
even than he was wont to make, and when he 
kissed Amice good-by he bade her say what she 
would have him bring her from those far-away 
countries. 

Now Amice had but the Sabbath before been 
confirmed; and with her mind filled with the 
thoughts of the dim old church and the faint, 
far-away song ofthe organ and the earnest, 
sacred words of the good old bishop, she an- 
swered with a sweet earnestness that it was good 
to hear: 

“Bring me this time, dear uncle, a gift as white, 
as pure, as innocent as the little Babe that Mary 
Mother bore on her breast, and as fragrant as the 
remembrance of his great love for us.” 

The uncle gazed a moment into the innocent 
blue eyes of the little one; then with reverent 
lips he pressed a kiss on the sweet, earnest face. 

“Be it so!” he said softly. “Whatever gold 
may buy or love seek out, that will I bring thee 
for thy gift.” 


iTS 


Then he kissed her again, yet more tenderly, 
and went away; and she watched his ship sail 
away and away till the white sails melted into the 
whiter clouds that flecked the blue June sky, and 
then for many, many long days she watched for 
his return. 

But June brightened into July, August came with 
its sultry heat, and September with its beautiful 
days. October brought the harvests and reddened 
the hills, then November’s dull, drear days sent 
the crimson leaves fiying before its boisterous 
winds, and December covered them with the pure 
white snow. Thus month after month rolled away 
till the bright June sun shone again, yet the dear 
uncle came not. 

But, when September again brought its cool- 
ing breezes, they wafted the ship home to Merrie 
England, and the little Amice ran gayly down to 
the shore to welcome him home. 

Alas! he was not there. Far away, under the 
ever-blue skies of the beautiful land, they had laid 
him to rest; but, even in sickness and pain and 
the knowledge of swift-coming death, he had re- 
membered the wish of his little love Amice, and had 
given to his mate a little, strangely carved, curi- 
ously perfumed box for her. 

“The worshipful captain bade me say to his 
little love Amice,” quoth the mate, “that there be 
things white and things pure, and likewise things 
innocent, all the which things he hath found, but 
that there be none so white and pure and innocent 
and fragrant, all in one, as the gift he hath sent to 
thee. He bids thee open the box, and take that 
thou shalt find therein and bury it in the mould. 
Then shalt thou protect it from the cold, and water 
it, and care for it tenderly; and in due season, 
like the Christ thou lovest, it shall rise again fairer 
than ever before.” 

Amice took the bulb and did as she was bidden. 
Ere the first snow there came a bit of green to 
gladden her watching eyes. Taller it grew, and 
taller yet, while the winter snows drifted against 
the casement, and long, slender leayes shot out 
from the stalk, and grew darker and darker green 
as the strange plant grew. ‘Taller and taller still, 
till Amice could just touch the topmost leaf with 
her lips, and the early March winds howled out- 
doors. Then she could but reach it with her 
finger-tips; and then, one beautiful spring day, 
a tiny white bud, then another and yet another, 
showed fair against the green. Longer and larger 
they grew, as the mild spring sunlight crept in at 
the small narrow casement; and then, one beauti- 
ful day, it opened,— pure and white and innocent, 
as her uncle had foretold. And, as its fragrance 
perfumed the little chamber of Amice, she re- 
membered the words she had said to her uncle 
when he.kissed her good-by. 

And she took the plant laden with blossoms as 
it was, and bore it to the church and set it within 
the altar; and lo! it was Easter Day. 

The people wondered greatly at its beauty and 
fragrance, and the bishop prayed that it might be 
forever sacred to Easter, in memory of the love 
which sent it from beyond the sea, and the love 
which did so tenderly care for it that it might 
bloom in beauty and be given, the grateful offering 
of a loving little heart, to the gracious Jesus who 
so loved all mankind that he gave his life on the 
cross. ; 


OU are not to stand off doing something for 
him that he is to examine and report upon, 
when accepted, by statute conditions: you 

are to go after him, and be with him, and keep 
along in his train, feeding in his pasture and 
following where he leads. ‘This is the liberty, the 
beautiful liberty of Christ. 

Horace BusHNeELL. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MARCH WINDS. 
BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


Tue winds of March are blow- 
ing, 

The dust is flying high. 

The leaves that hid all winter 

The walls and fences nigh 

Are driven from their corners, 

And now go scurrying by. 


The wind is busy sweeping 
The earth and air and sky; 
Its strength is as a giant’s,— 
Away dead branches fly! 

To make the air more pure, 
The active wind-brooms ply. 


Soon Spring will be appearing, 

To walk with dainty tread 

The earth made clean and tidy. 

All signs of winter fied, 

Ere long the first sweet blos- 
som 

Will lift its welcome head. 


Oh, blow, 
heaven, 
Throughout this heart of mine. 
Drive out the base and worth- 
less 

Of evil leave no sign. 

Then may sweet flowers be 
springing,— 

The flowers of life divine. 


sweet breath of 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI AND 
THOMAS OF CELANO. 


No. 1. Friendship Series. 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 


NE of the sweetest, 
purest, noblest friend- 
ships of all history is 

that of Saint Francis and 
Thomas. 

Saint Francis is a unique 
figure in history. He was a 
jovial, merry, engaging youth, 
his heart full of happiness 
and sunshine, and surrounded 
with all the best things of life. 

He was a troubadour, too, 
and gained distinction as a 
singer of worldly songs. He 


DAY OF HOPE. 


Lo, the day of days is here, 
Earth puts on her robes of cheer, 
Day of hope and prophecy, 
Feast of immortality. 

Fields are smiling in the sun, 
Loosened streantlets seaward run, 
Tender blade and leaf appear, 
’Tis the spring-tide of the year, 


Day of hope and prophecy, 


Feast of immortality. 


~ 


F. L. Hosmer. 


“O brother birds,”’ Saint Francis 
said, 

“Ye come to me and ask for 
bread; 

But not with bread alone to-day 

Shall ye be fed and sent away. 


‘Ye shall be fed, ye happy birds, 

With manna of celestial words; 

Not mine, though mine they 
seem to be, 

Not mine, though they be spoken 
through me.”’ 


His was indeed a lovable 
character,—a soul filled with 
sweet innocence, a heart of 
pure, brotherly love. 

Such loving humility and 
childlike simplicity drew other 
sweet natures to him, till there 
arose a desire to form a 
brotherhood. Thus the Fran- 
ciscan Order was founded in 
the little Italian town of As- 
sisi, which, through the influ- 
ence of this wonderful man, 
has become a place of pilgrim- 
age for Christians of all faiths. 


Celano, the little town where 
Thomas lived, was not far 
away from Assisi. Thomas 
was born at a time when all 
Italy was stirred with political 
strifes. The troubles of his 
time must have come very 
near to him, for the little town 
of Celano was one of the first 
to suffer. The inhabitants 
were forced to leave, for the 
whole town was burned. 

How old Thomas was at this 
time we do not know, and 
whether it had anything to do 
with his becoming a monk of 
the Order of St. Francis we 
do not know; but we do know 
that at some time and in some 
way Thomas found his way to 
Assisi and came under the 
personal influence of Francis, 
and thus began that wonderful 
friendship the story of which 
has come down to us from the 
thirteenth century. 

The relation between the 
two men seems to have been 
more than usually close and 
intimate, the more so, per- 
haps, because it was founded 


was called the “flower of the 
youth of Assisi,” for with all these gifts he had 
a love and pity for the poor. 

Ah! what gifts for the Master’s use he found 
all these when he set himself to realize the literal- 
ness of the command to go forth and preach re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins. 

One day a Voice called to him, “ Francis, which 
can do thee most good, the master or the servant, 
the rich one or the pauper?” 

He replied, “The master and the rich one,” to 
which the Voice said, ‘Why, then, leavest thou 
God, who is both rich and the Master, to run after 
man, who is only the servant and pauper? ” 

Then cried Francis, “Ah, Lord, what willest 
thou I should do?” 

“Go,” said the Voice, “return to thy native city, 
for the vision thou hast had has a spiritual mean- 
ing. Itis from God, not men, thou shalt receive 
its accomplishment.” He gave a final banquet to 
the youth of Assisi, and retired to study and holy 
living. 


While listening to the Gospel one day, these 
words were read from the altar: “Do not possess 
gold nor silver nor money in your purses; nor 
scrip for your journey nor two coats nor shoes nor 
a staff.” That decided him: he saw his vocation 
as a devotee of holy :poverty. He went forth, 
taking neither scrip nor purse, only the bare 
necessaries of life, the thought only of helping 
the poor and suffering, for Christ’s sweet sake, 
being uppermost in his mind. 

Francis was distinguished from other preachers 
of his age by his bright and cheerful views of God 
and his love to mankind: he was the apostle of 
hope and good cheer. This was the theme of his 
teachings and songs. One remarkable thing about 
him was his recognition of all nature as related to 
man in one family under God. He talked to the 
birds and animals as though they knew and loved 
their Creator. This was the origin of his famous 
“Sermon” to the birds which Longfellow has made 
us to know: 


on contrasts rather than re- 
semblances in characters. Thomas seems always 
to have been looking on the dark side, Francis on 
the bright. Thomas sings of judgment, Francis 
of mercy; and what comfort Thomas found in 
the heart sunshine of his master! “His words 
were like fire,” he says, “ penetrating the heart.” 

Thomas never wearied of telling of this wonder- 
ful man, who had brought such happiness into his 
life. Let him give us in his own words a descrip- 
tion of him: “His figure was above the middle 
height and well set. He was thin and of a very 
delicate constitution. He had an oval face, broad 
brow, white, close-set teeth, dark complexion, 
black hair, regular features, expressive counte- 
nance, rosy lips, and a charming smile.” 

What an ideal of innocence, purity, and har- 
mony Thomas saw constantly in Francis! To- 
gether they wandered about, barefoot, clad in a 
coarse gray tunic fastened with a cord about the 
waist, praying much, helping the sick and needy, 
living on bread and water mostly. 


—_—— 
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“Bread begged from door to door is the bread 
of angels,” Francis said. : 

Their sympathies as poets must have bound 
them together. Francis wrote hymns and sung 
them. Matthew Arnold has singled out his “* Song 
of the Sun,” also called “The Song of the Creat- 
ures,” in which the childlike delight of the saint 
in God’s works finds such charming expression, 
as the utterance of what is most exquisite in the 
spirit of his time. 

Thomas, too, had the poetic gift, for to him the 
world is indebted for that great hymn, the Dies 
Trae, which has attracted more attention than any 
other single hymn. All Christendom rejoices in 
it as a common treasure, the gift of God through 
a devout Italian monk of the thirteenth century, 
The brethren, recognizing this gift, laid upon him 
the duty of writing the life of the founder. 


Francis died in 1226, while giving good counsel 


to his brethren. Of death he spoke gently as 
“our sister, Death.” Thomas gives much of his 
time in establishing missions for the furtherance 
of his work, then settles himself to love’s labor, 
paying tribute to the wonderful life of Francis. 

What more tender and beautiful tribute was 
ever laid upon friendship’s offering than his 
words, “How lovely, splendid, glorious, he ap- 
peared in innocence of life, in simplicity of speech, 
in purity of heart, in divine delight, in brotherly 
love, in constant obedience, in loving harmony, 
in angelic aspect! ” 

In 1255 Thomas of Celano died, satisfied that 
he had found in Francis of Assisi the most per- 
fect realization of the Christian ideal that he or 
his century could conceive of, and leaving to the 
world the memory of the devotion and friendship 
of two Christian men bound by the holy tie of 
devotion to the Master. 


The mighty hopes that make us men. 
TENNYSON. 


Spring 1s a natural resurrection, an experience 
of immortality. THOREAU. 


For Every Other Sunday 
EASTER. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


TueEseE growths of glory in the heart 
Are flowers of faith we cull 

From where the weeds can have no part, 
God’s sweet world beautiful! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CAROLYN BRUCE’S EASTER. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


Carolyn Bruce’s voice was full of 
suppressed excitement, and her eyes 
sparkled as she turned from the door, waving a 
white missive the postman had just given her. 
“Do you suppose?”— she exclaimed, as she 
eagerly tore open the dainty envelope, but she did 
not finish the question. Instead she read the 
letter aloud, while her mother, no less eager to 
hear its contents, laid down her work to listen. 


es MV carol dear, a letter from Dayton!” 


“ My dear Miss Bruce [it began],— Your letter in 
regard to the position of soprano in our choir is at 
hand, and I hasten to reply. Owing to sudden illness, 
the lady who was expected to serve us upon next Sun- 
day, Easter Day, will be unable to sing, and your letter, 
coming at this very opportune time, suggests the pos- 
sibility of a substitute, even at this late day. 

‘¢ We shall be very glad if you will come on Saturday, 
on the 3.45 train, and I will meet you at the station on 
its arrival. 

‘“My father, chairman of the music committee, is 
away on business, and left the matter with me to 
arrange. We shall be pleased to have you as our 
guest over Sunday. Please telegraph me at once if we 
may depend upon you for the Easter music. Our 
mutual friend, Mr. Potter, has spoken very highly of 
your ability. 

“Sincerely yours, 
‘ MARGARET PROCTOR. 

“Dayton, April 3, 189-.” 


“Isn’t that glorious!” Carolyn exclaimed as she 
finished, and examined the perfumed stationery 
with its dainty monogram. 

“T know she’s a lady, every inch of her, and will 
be so nice to me.” 

“Then you think you will go?” questioned her 
mother, smiling up at her daughter, as the latter 
bent over her to give her a hug and a kiss, the 
only adequate way of expressing her feelings at 
just that particular moment. 

“Go! Well, I guess I have not been longing 
for a chance to sing in church, and praying for 
just such an opportunity, to refuse it now, marmee 
dear; and your humble servant is going straight to 
the telegraph office and send a message, as if she 
had been doing that sort of thing all her life. 
Let’s see, what will I say? ‘Yours received, and 
I’m tickled to death. Will wear my best gown 
and haye on my company manners. Hope you 
will have your pony carriage, and a maid to help 
me dress, for I can’t take mine with me. Yours 
truly, etc.’” 

“Tt will take off all the profits, if you send al 
that,” replied her mother, laughing merrily at the 
nonsense; “ you'll haye to condense to ten words.” 

“There you are indulging again in your ruling 
passion, economy,” returned Carolyn, assuming 
disdain. 

“T have a salary in view now, please remember, 
and shall at an early date confer upon you a new 
spring bonnet, to pay for all the many spring 
bonnets you have gone without to give your 
daughter a musical education,” she added, punc- 
tuating her remarks with another kiss. 

Her feet were light, by reason of the gladness 
in her heart, as she hastened to send her telegram; 
and, if she had indulged in a skip, it would have 
but feebly expressed her joy at the delightful 
prospect of really setting out as a trained soprano 
for Easter Day among strangers. _ 

It was no new thing for Carolyn to sing in 
church. Her own townspeople had many a time 
enjoyed her sweet songs, but this was different. 

There was now a prospect ahead of making her 
music of service, and to those who could pay for 
it. How happy she would be to help marmee, 
who, single-handed and alone, had done so much 
for her! 

The next day the rain came down in torrents, 
flooding the streets of the little town and working 
hayoe in other places; but Saturday dawned 
bright and clear, the air was balmy, and the grass 
began to show signs that spring was at hand. 

Carolyn’s enthusiasm had not abated in the 
least, but she was outwardly calm, and as dignified 
as her twenty-one years permitted, as she bade 
her mother good-by and boarded the train for 
Dayton. It was a busy manufacturing village 
among the hills on the banks of a river, whose 
power turned many a factory wheel. There was. 
but one change of cars to make; and Carolyn, 
though little used to travelling alone, was not in 
the least disturbed, but enjoyed the responsibility 
now laid upon her as a manager of her own 
affairs. 

“To think I’m really starting out for myself on 
my life-work!” she thought. “Oh, I’m so thankful 
for the privilege; and, if I ever sang for Easter, 
I can this time, I’m sure!” 

She changed cars at the junction and set out on 
the last half of her journey, her heart fluttering 
with excitement as she neared her destination. 

They had just left a small station and were 
steaming along rapidly, when the cord was jerked 
violently, and the train began to slow down and 
then stopped. Excited voices were heard, and 
trainmen shouted orders from the platforms. 
Windows were raised, and questions asked and 
answered promiscuously. 

In her ignorance of train regulations, Carolyn 
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was quickly alarmed, and glanced about at her 
fellow-passengers to see of.whom she could 
inquire. 

A white-haired gentleman had just returned 
from a tour of investigation; and, as he stopped 
at the seat in front of her and began to put on 
his overcoat, his eyes fell upon Carolyn, and he 
smiled down at her reassuringly. 

She had glanced at him frequently along the 
way; and the kindly, benevolent face, she had 
decided, must belong to a man of warm heart 
and quick sympathies, so she was on the point of 
speaking to him, when he said pleasantly, seeing 
the alarm in her face: 

“The river is so swollen it has carried away the 
bridge, and the trains are all stalled. We shall 
have to walk to the station, but it is not far. 
Fortunately, no one is injured, but it will seriously 
impede travel.” 

“What is the next station? Are we far from 
Dayton, sir?” asked Carolyn in alarm. 

“Dayton is across the river. No trains can 
reach it for several days; even the bridge for 
teams is down, I am told.” 

Carolyn turned pale with fright as she sank 
back in her seat. It was nearly five o’clock on 
Saturday night, and she alone and entirely un- 
prepared for such an emergency. What should 
she do? 

Noticing her alarm and agitation, the gentleman 
came nearer and inquired kindly : 

“Are you acquainted in this vicinity, miss? 
Haye you friends with whom you can communi- 
cate? If so, I shall be glad to send a message 
for you.” ' 

“Oh, no, sir. I am an entire stranger, was 
never here before; and I was only going to Day- 
ton to spend Sunday. A—a— business matter,” 
she stammered. “What shall I do? Can I get 
to Dayton in any way, do you think?” 

“No, miss, I’m very sorry to say, there is no 
possible way of crossing that raging river, for it 
is tearing along like a race-horse and is full of 
floating ice.” 

Carolyn’s last hope disappeared, and her beauti- 
ful air castles came tumbling about her ears, 
almost overwhelming her; but with a heroic effort 
she controlled herself, and inquired of her now 
wholly sympathetic friend : 

“Do you think, sir, I could get back to Gran- 
don to-night? ” 

“The last train went at four o’clock,” he re- 
turned, consulting his watch. “It is now ten 
minutes of five. No, it is impossible.” 

He glanced about the car. The people were 
hastily gathering up their belongings and taking 
their departure, and he could not leave this forlorn 
maiden alone in a strange land. 

*T am very sorry for you, indeed, my child,” he 
said, kindly, “My home is but a half-mile away. 
I am pastor of the little church in Wayville. If 
you will accept our hospitality, we shall be very 
happy to have you spend the Sabbath with us. 
My wife and daughters will weleome you, you 
may rest assured. No doubt you are sadly dis- 
appointed in your plans, but you will, at least, find 
yourself among friends if you stay with us.” 

He waited courteously for her reply; and she, 
glancing up again into his genial face, knew she 
could trust this new friend, and with a feeling of 
intense relief she thanked him heartily and rose to 
accompany him. 

He was one of those whole-souled, great-hearted 
men who make themselves a part of the commun- 
ity in which they live, and before Carolyn had 
walked the half-mile with him she had been taken 
into his confidence to such an extent that “ mother 
and Sophie and Bessie” were almost like friends 
before she had even seen them. 

They opened their hearts and home, and took 


her in with cordial sympathy; and, in spite of the 
heavy disappointment, she soon found herself in 
merry mood with the rest. 

“I’m sorry to say we shall come very short in 
our Easter music this year,” said Mr. Royal, as 
they sat about the supper table. “Our head 
singer, the one we depend upon so much, is in 
affliction. Her mother, one of our earnest work- 
ers, has passed away, and the funeral is to be 
to-morrow afternoon in the church. We shall all 
have sadness mingled with our joy this Easter 
time. 

A sudden thought came to Carolyn, but she 
thrust it aside. It would not be so disposed of, 
however, and returned later when she was alone 
in her room. 3 

“They don’t know anything about me. I’m 
under no obligation to sing in that little church 
just because I happen to be here. Oh, dear, why 
did it all come out so?” and she buried her face 
in her pillow and gave vent to the long-repressed 
tears. 

Then came calmer thoughts, and the Comforter 
spoke to her soul words of cheer and comfort, and 
she fell asleep with a smile on her lips. 

She was somewhat at a loss how to open the 
subject next morning; but, filled with her purpose, 
she at length said rather hurriedly, for she was not 
used to “offering her wares for sale,” as she after- 
ward said : . 

“ You have been so kind to me, I would like so 
much to do something. I was on my way to Day- 
ton to sing in the First Church; but, instead of 
being there, here I am_in Wayville, and I should 
like so much —if it would please you—to help 
with your Easter music.” 

The looks of delight and appreciation which 
appeared on the faces of the minister’s family left 
no room for doubt as to the reception of her offer. 

“You are so good!” exclaimed Bessie, impul- 
sively, hugging her as they went upstairs together. 
“Father was feeling rather blue this morning, for 
he always tries to have special services for Easter, 
and everything missed this time. Even the organ- 
ist had to sprain his wrist, and a visitor in town 
kindly offered to play for us, or I don’t know 
what we should do; and now to think you will sing 
for us!” 

It was Carolyn’s turn to be surprised when, on 
reaching the church, she found the visiting organ- 
ist none other than her old friend, Mr. Potter; 
and with his skilful accompaniment she could pour 
out her soul in the Easter carol with no fear of 
mishap. 

As she glanced about the dingy little church, 
her thoughts flew to the grand edifice, with its 
stained-glass windows, where she had pictured 
herself as singing that glorious morning; but a bit 
of the’ poem, 


‘¢ Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine, and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me,” 


flashed across her mind, and with it came the 
strength and uplifting that she needed to sing from 
the heart the grand old words, 


‘¢ We also should walk 
In newness of life.’’ 


An expectant hush fell upon the little congrega- 
tion, and every eye was upon the fair young face 
as Carolyn rose to sing; and, as her clear, sweet 
voice floated out on the air, it carried with it a 
message of Easter Day that went straight to the 
waiting hearts, and lifted pastor and people above 
their sorrow. 

Into the heart of the singer stole a wonderful 
peace she could not understand, but it lent a radi- 
ance to her face that made it fairly beautiful, and 
she caught her breath as the pastor afterward read, 


“Give and it shall be given unto you.” Sucha 
new and glorious meaning came to her in the 
familiar words. 

“Well, marmee dear,” she said, as she related 
her experiences next day, “it was the unexpected 
that happened that time in more ways than one, 
but it was the most beautiful Easter I ever knew. 
I haven’t brought home what I expected to; but 
I’m rich, for I have such a host of good friends in 
Wayville. I can’t understand why I enjoyed the 
day so much; but I did,” she added thoughtfully. 
“I guess it waz because everybody seemed so 
friendly. One old lady came hobbling up to me 
and squeezed my hand, saying: ‘ Honey, you’re an 
Easter angel to us to-day, and have rolled away 
the stone for us, bless your sweet heart!’” 

“You were happy because the real Easter joy 
was yours, because you rose above self and dis- 
appointment, and so you could carry God’s mes- 
sage to others,” replied her mother, softly. 


NATURE’S SECRET. 


Nature, smiling to herself, 
A secret safe is keeping: 

She knows her children are not dead, 
But only softly sleeping. 


She knows the thrilling flood of life 
Within the forest welling, 

And sees the branches blushing red 
With longing to be telling. 

She feels the Mayfiowers lift their heads 
From off their mossy pillows; 

And now — the smallest tree has told, 
For here are pussy-willows! 


You dear, wee, furry, silvery things! 
We touch you with caressing; 
And pluck your sprays with eager hands 
And many a whispered blessing. 
A robin chirrups on the bill, 
A bluebird in the hollow, 
For these are pussy-willow days, 
And spring is sure to follow. 
E K. Srevens. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER EGGS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


ROM the earliest ages the egg has been re- 
garded as the symbol of life. It was there- 
fore quite natural for our ancestors, who 

kept the season when Christ rose from the dead, 
to give each other presents of eggs. 

One of the popes sent Henry VIII..an egg ina 
silver case. 

The Druids believed that the sun hatched from 
itself the earth and other planets. 

The Chinese, the Syrians, and various ancient 
and modern nations say that all things sprang 
from an egg, regarding it as the origin of life. 

Eggs were first dyed scarlet, in memory of the 
blood of Christ. 

From Germany comes the tradition that white 
hares bring good children eggs. 

In Russia the exchange of eggs is universal, the 
quality and style being suited to the purse of the 
buyer. The gift-eggs may be of sugar or choco- 
late. Sometimes egg-shaped cases made of silver 
or gold are used. These contain pretty rings or 
other trinkets. The middle classes have shells of 
gold paper filled with almonds and raisins, or 
crystal eggs holding cream jellies and fruits. 

Pasch eggs are used all over Europe. The 


‘word “ pasch” means passover, but in some parts it 


_ 


has been corrupted into “ paste.” These eggs are 
dyed in a very fanciful manner and bear inscrip- 
tions in ink. * 

On the Scottish and Northumbrian moors it 
was the custom for the young people to rise 
before dawn on Pasch Sunday and search for the 
eggs of wild birds, to be cooked for breakfast. 
If they were found, it was considered a good 
omen. 

The Persians present one another with dyed 
eggs at their festival of the solar new year in 
March. 

Four hundred eggs were bought for eighteen 
pence in the time of Edward I., to be boiled and 
stained or covered with gold leaf, and afterwards 
to be presented to the members of the royal house- 
hold at Easter. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, on Easter 
Monday, twelve old women take sides and play a 
game of ball with colored eggs. In spite of the 
age of the participants, this amusement is kept up 
with much spirit until sunset. 

The custom of egg-rolling really comes to us 
from Scotland, where, on Pasch Saturday, the 
children have plenty of bright-hued eggs, with 
which they play various games. 

And now we come to our own great gala day, 
Easter Monday, when the children, rich and poor, 
white and black, roll their colored eggs in the 
south grounds of the White House. Though the 
air may be frosty, the merry throng never fail to 
enjoy themselves from eight in the morning until 
six at night, and look forward with great interest 
to the annual return of the day. 


SPRING. 


Tum Spring reveals herself in secret only, 
Through hidden signs we guess her mystic power. 
The fields are bare, the woodlands wild and lonely, 
But, lo! beneath the earth she hides the flower. 
The willows quicken at the river’s brim, 
The eager alder breaks her tiny buds, 
The upland hills are wrapt in hazes dim, 
And sweet, impulsive life has stirred the woods. 
Dora REED GoopALe. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LAURA’S RING. 


BY MRS MARY JOHNSON. 


AURA’S grandma every year sent her a 
birthday cake. She made it herself,—a 
rich, dark, spicy, fruit-cake, just’ what 

she knew the little girl liked best. It was round 
and frosted, with a border of pink caraways, and 
with Laura’s initials in the centre. The cake was 
expected, but she still had a chance for guessing 
what was in it. Grandma always put in some 
little toy or trinket -before it was baked. 

-One birthday this was a china dog, another a 
pussy; then a pretty little doll. When Laura 
was nine years old she found a gold ring,— real 
gold, with a garnet in the centre, like a little 
flame. 

Laura was really surprised this time, for she 
knew that neither mamma nor grandma thought 
much of giving rings to little folks. 

“They are so apt to lose them,” they said. 
“ Besides, they outgrow them so fast; and even at, 
first a new doll or tea-set or story-book gives far 
more pleasure.” J 

This is all true; but that ring had not just come 
from the jeweller’s store. It had been in the 
family a long time, with a story of its own. 
Grandma used to wear it on her little finger, and 
Laura had often seen and admired it. Grandma 
thought she might be trusted with it for her own, 
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for she was a thoughtful and careful little girl. 
She had told her about the night so long ago, when 
she was young, when there was an alarm of fire, 
and the mother, hurrying her children out of the 
house, carried the youngest, a boy of two years, 
in her arms. They were sheltered in the home of 
a neighbor; and, after Benjie was snugly tucked 
into bed and fast asleep again, she found the ring 
on his chubby thumb. He had caught it up from 
the bureau as she passed, unnoticed at the time. 

Benjie did not grow to manhood in this world. 
While he was yet a little child, he went to live 
with the angels. And the ring was doubly pre- 
cious, because it was so linked with the thought of 
the baby. 

Laura was really very careful of it, partly be- 
cause it was so pretty and partly that she knew 
why it was valued in the family. Months went by 
without any mishap. But it was still rather large 
for her, and one day it slipped off when she was 
playing with some of her little friends. 

It was a lovely afternoon in Indian summer, 
when no one in their senses could stay in the 
house. The chestnuts were falling and the squir- 
rels gathering their winter stores. The ground 
was thickly carpeted with leaves of crimson, brown, 
and gold, and the hills were blue and misty in the 
distance. The children were playing among the 
dried leaves when Laura missed her ring. 

The family, one and all, came to help her look 
for it. For half an hour they searched without 
success. Laura was sorely troubled. The day 
seemed to lose half its brightness. Annie West 
took up a stick, and began stirring the leaves. 

“Don’t do that,” one of the older people said 
quickly. “It will only push the ring farther out 
of sight.” 

But at that moment Annie’s quick eye caught 
the glimmer of gold. There lay the ring among 
the maple-leaves, itself a bit of flame! And the 
mother said : 

“The little home-fairy, with her brown wand, 
has found the ring at last!” 


For very Other Sunday. 
TOUCHES OF NATURE. 
BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tun March wind is a boisterous chap; 
For boys he doesn’t care a snap! 

He whirls the dust into their eyes, 
And gives them many a sad surprise. 


The small boy is his special tease; 
He tans him with the greatest ease! 
But the worst trick that he plays, I reck, 
Is putting freckles on his neck! 


For Lvery Other Sunday. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED LETTER. 
BY K. G. W. 


VER a hundred years ago little girls ex- 
pressed themselves very differently from 
their present easy manner of talking. 

Wrote one of them then in beautiful vertical 
script: 

“Have I made such improvements as to give my 
dear papa and friends satisfaction? I am sensible 
that I am greatly indebted to mamma and you for 
the pains that has been taken with my education. 
I send to —— my duty and my love to you.” 

Nature studies must even then have been 
known in school, for the same little girl describes 
an ant-eater which was brought to her school: 
“He seems to know he must mind his master. 
When told to lie down and put his hands over his 
eyes, he obeyed immediately ; when it was time to 
go home, his basket being opened, he jumped in. 
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If you drum upon his basket, he will sing like 
several birds. His note, however, is very shrill.” 

Then she goes onto say: “ Sometime, when you 
see any pretty bunches of calico that come for 
patchwork, I wish you would purchase some for 
your daughter. . . . Do not hurry yourself for 
the purpose of pleasing me.” 

At the close of her letter she asks for advice, 
as some children never do, for she writes to her 
mother: “When a person makes an unkind 
speech, which do you think the most advisable,— to 
make a mild reply or to keep silent? Whichever 
you approve of, please to write me word, and I 
will endeavor to do the same.” And this little 
girl was a very little girl, away from home. 

She also used to write down each Sunday her 
recollections of the morning and afternoon ser- 
mons. She ruled her own lines on coarse paper 
far apart, and sometimes wrote as much as three 
pages. The sermon about Jephthah’s daughter 
must have made her feel very queer, for she wrote 
that his daughter “has set us an excellent example 
to imitate of filial affection, as she was willing to 
execute all her father’s commands. If all children 
were like her, how happy should we make our 
friends!” Do the children who read Hvery Other 
Sunday agree with her? 

By and by the little girl grew up and married, 
and preserved some of her husband's college bills, 
when he was at Harvard, just because they were 
his. In those days Harvard boys had to pay for 
“steward and commons,” for “ sizings,” for “study 
and cellar rent,” for “sweepers and sand,” and for 
“fines” for “disorder in a room” or “absence 
from prayers”; and interest was computed on the 
fines if they were not paid promptly ! 

But all those ways are changed; and little girls 
now write jolly letters, though they use too much 
slang, and Harvard boys spend money for foot- 
ball and Class Day and to help other fellows along, 
instead of paying fines as a hundred years ago. 


The youth of the soul is everlasting, and 
eternity is youth. RICHTER. 


IT GROWS. 


ANY people seem to forget that character 
grows,— that itis not something to be put 
on ready-made with womanhood or man- 

hood, but day by day, here a little and there a 
little, grows with the growth and strengthens with 
the strength until, good or bad, it becomes almost 
a coat of mail. Look at a man of business,— 
prompt, reliable, conscientious, yet clear-headed 
and energetic. When do you suppose he devel- 
oped all these admirable qualities? When he was 
a boy? Let us see how a boy of ten years gets 
up in the morning, works, plays, studies, and we 
will tell you just what kind of a man he will make. 
The boy who is late at breakfast, late at school, 
stands a poor chance to be a prompt man. The 
boy who neglects his duties, and then excuses 
himself by saying, ‘I forgot,” or “I didn’t think,” 
will never be a reliable man; and the boy who 
finds pleasure in the suffering of weaker things 
will never be a noble, generous, kind man,—a 
gentleman. 


SHOES FOR THE DOGS. 


HOES are used on the feet of dogs in the 
Klondike to enable the animals to travel 
with great ease and speed, as well as to 

protect the feet from injury. A shoe firm in 
Massachusetts has received an order for 600 sets, 
each comprising four shoes and costing $1. 
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THE LONGEST DAY. 


T is quite important, when speaking of the 
longest day in the year, to say what part of 
the world we are talking about, as will be 

seen by reading the following list, compiled by 
the Lutheran Observer, which tells the length of 
the longest day in several places. How unfortu- 
nate, it says, are the children in Tornea, Finland, 
where Christmas is less than three hours in 
length! 

At Stockholm, Sweden, it is eighteen and one- 
half hours in length. 

At Spitzbergen, the longest day is three and one- 
half months. 

At London, England, and Bremen, Prussia, the 
longest day has sixteen and one-half hours. 

At Hamburg, in Germany, and Dantzig, Prussia, 
the longest day has seventeen hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts 
from Fifth month 21 to Seventh month 22, without 
interruption. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, 
the longest day is nineteen hours and the shortest 
five hours. 

Tornea, Finland, Sixth month 21 brings a day 
nearly twenty-two hours long, and Christmas one 
less than three hours in length. 

At New York the longest day is about fifteen 
hours, and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 
hours. 

Selected. 


CAMEO-CARVING. 


LL the tools used by the cameo-carver 
would make but a handful. The worker 
sits before a wheel turned by a pedal; 

the tools occupy a small corner of the table sur- 
face, on which the worker’s hands rest while he 
holds the shaped stone or shell beneath the needle- 
like drill. The little pointed instruments which 
are used to drill resemble those employed by a 
dentist; and, indeed, it was from the cameo-carver’s 
kit that the dentists got many of their ideas when 
the tools now in use by them came to be manu- 
factured thirty years ago. The drills vary in 
thickness, according to the portion of the figure or 
design to be executed: some are as fine as the 
point of a cambric-needle. A small china recep- 
tacle also stands near, filled with oil and diamond 
dust, and into this the workman frequently dips 
his tool during the progress of his work. The 
cameo-cutter’s occupation is very exacting. He 
can put in only a few hours’ work at a time, as a 
usual thing, because of the tension on his nerves. 
A quavyering hand may be responsible for the 
single stroke which will spoil a week’s work. He 
must have an eye almost like a microscope, and a 
very delicate touch; he must be an artist in soul, 
and as skilled a craftsman as is a watchmaker; he 
must know how to model and draw, and he must 
have a knowledge of chemistry, so as to remove 
offending spots. The work is executed in relief 
on many kinds of hard or precious stones. 


LIFE FROM THE TOMBS. 


T Kames, in the Isle of Bute, Mr. R. A. 
Stewart, a saddler, has succeeded in grow- 
ing a fine crop of peas from seed found in 

a tomb of an ancient Egyptian king. Mr. Stewart 
got the peas from a Glasgow friend of his who has 
sons in Egypt, by whom they were forwarded to 
Glasgow, and the seed is estimated to have been 
2,000 or 3,000 years old. The peas were sown in 
open ground, and the plants have grown up strong 
and vigorous to a height of about six feet. They 
possess remarkable characteristics. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Easter is the young people’s day; a time of 
hope and new life. Let the Sunday Schools cele- 
brate the happy hour, and spread the joy of it 
through church and home. 

Easter brings the thought of spring. Softer 
are the skies, and milder the air. Crocuses lift 
their heads in sunny spots, and the sleeping grass 
awakes. ’Tis good to see the signs of coming 
spring. The surly north-west wind gives way to 
the warm south-west breeze. Already we seem to 
see the birds and leaves of May. 

Easter is a prophetic time. It speaks of life 
more abundantly, of life everlasting. No winter 
can destroy this life. It may sleep, but it does 
not die. So we think of the soul, of our friends, 
of ourselves. Easter bids us hope on, and hope 
forever. The divine love fails not at any turn of 
the years. Sing we the song of the immortal 
children of God. 

Easter is a Christ time. It calls us back to 
Jesus the Teacher, Jesus the Leader. One thing 
he always said: “I tell you of that which is un- 
dying ; of the truth eternal, of a kingdom spiritual, 
of a heaven serene. Be not afraid, fear not the 
ills and sorrows of this earth: there is something 
greater and more satisfying.” Easter points to the 
unchanging and blessed. 

All the teaching in a Sunday School converges 
at last in such great days as Easter, Christmas, 
Harvest and Flower festivals. They sum up the 
scattered truths and enforce the central hopes. 
May this present Easter, told in picture and story 
through our columns, give gladness and beauty to 
you all! 

These are Samuel Longfellow’s words: 

How our hearts leap with the spring, 
How our spirits soar and sing! 
Light is victor over gloom, 

Life triumphant o’er the tomb. 


LETTER-BOX. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass. 

Dear Editor.—My mamma and I worked the 
enignas numbered XVII. and XVIII. in the Febru- 
ary 16 Every Other Sunday. This is the first time I 
have sent answers to you. Later I will send an 
enigma made by myself. 

I go to the Unitarian Sunday School here. There 
are six boys in my class. Our teacher is Miss Mott. 
The pastor is Rev. W. L. Walsh. I like to go to the 
Sunday School. My brother also goes to the Sunday 
School. Yours truly, 

Raupu H. BELLows, 

P.S. I read all the stories in the paper. I think 
the pictures are very pretty. We have a great many 
back numbers. 


Mezprorp, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 like your paper very much. I am 


nine years old. I take another paper called the Junior — 


Christian Endeavor World. I look forward for your 
paper very anxiously. I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School. My teacher is Miss De Long. 
Yours truly, 
ALDEN Waitt. 


ENIGMA XXII. 
I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 1, 2, 12, 5, 4, is a dwelling. 
My 13, 7, 8, is a part of a flower. 
My 10, 2, 9, means shy. 
My 3, 7, 11, 11, 4, 6, is a kind of fish. 
My whole is an instructive department of Every 
Other Sunday. Henry A. JENKS. 
ENIGMA XXIII. 
I am composed of seven letters. 
My 1 is a singular pronoun. 
My 2, 3, 4, is a large covered wagon used for trans- 
porting merchandise. 
My 5, 6, 7, is a tool used in gardening. 
My whole is a standard novel. 
C. C. BRIGHAM, 


A PUZZLE. 


I am a fruit often eaten: leave out my first and 
fourth letters, and I am a bad passion; leave off my 
first two and my fourth letters, and I am a portion of 
time; leave out my third and fourth, and place my fifth 
before my second, and I am a monster; leave out my 
second, third, and fifth, and I am a number; leave off 
my first, fourth, and fifth, and place my sixth and third 
before my second, and I am part of the human body. 

ADELBERT OLDER. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


I round a large —— on a —— behind the house. 
Kate LAWRENCE. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD’S RIDDLE. 


Turs is a very old riddle, but will be new to many. 

Let us see who can guess it. 

1. Ihave a trunk. 

2. It has two lids. 

3. And two caps. 

4. Two musical instruments. 

5. Two established measures. 
6. A great number of articles we cannot do with- 
t 
7 
8 
9 


l always have about me two good fish. 
A great number of small shell-fish. 
Two lofty trees. 

10. Some fine flowers. 

ll. Two playful domestic animals. 

12. A great number of small wild animals. 

13. A fine stag. 

14, A number of whips without handles. 

15, Some weapons of warfare. 

16. A number of weathercocks. 

17. A political meeting on the verge of decision. 

18. Two students. 

19. A number of Spanish grandees. 

20. A big wooden box. 

21. Two fine buildings. 

22. Product of camphor trees. 

23. <A piece of English money. 

24, An article used by artists. 

25. A boat used in racing. 

26. Used in crossing a river. 

27. A pair of blades without handles. 

28. Twelfth letter of the alphabet finished with 


29. Instruments used in church music. 


CONUNDRUM XXII. 
Wuar is that which is, 


The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, 
The end of every race? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, XIll 


Eniema X1IX.— South Carolina Exposition. 
CuarapeEs.— Foxglove. Honey Locust. 
ConunpRuM X1X.—It raises esteem (a steam). 
ConunpRUmM XX.— Because it always answers. 


Answers to puzzles published in previous numbers 
of Every Other Sunday have been received from 
Ralph H. Bellows, Helen Fender, Ben S. Helmer, 
Georgia Fender, Mary Pumphrey, Adella M. H. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 


* the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 


bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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